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lilt that would make them a success in any jovial gathering.
It is not hard to visualise such a gathering roaring out:

Meum est proposition in taberna mori,
Ut sint vina proxima morientis ori.
Tune cantabunt letius angelomm chori:
" Sit Deus propitius huic potatori."l

This is said to be the work of the man who was styled by his
associates the Archpoet, of whom we know nothing save
that he was in the entourage of Rainald of Dassel, Frederick
Barbarossa's chancellor. Another of their leaders, Hugh, a
canon of Orleans, was known as the Primate. Probably this
jovial and loose-living fraternity was largely composed of the
less respectable students, to many of whom the tavern was
the natural place of relaxation at the end of the day. But
it is clear that among their associates were ecclesiastics of
some position, men of considerable gifts and with facility in
literary expression. So, even among the clergy, there was
a strong free-thinking element. They must be distinguished,
of course, from heretics, who were often laymen and were
at any rate men of sincere beliefs. The numbers of the
heretics were already beginning to be a cause for alarm in
official quarters, as can be seen by Alexander Ill's decree
against them in 1179. But the history of the Churches attack
on heresy belongs to the thirteenth century. The Church
pronounced its ban on the Goliards also, but it did not take
them too seriously; they were not very serious themselves,
and were not a real menace to the accepted beliefs or to the
position of the hierarchy.

In all the literature, prose and verse, there is evidence of Ecclesias-
the creative, rather than the purely imitative, spirit. It is
still more evident in the art of the period, especially in its
most important manifestation, ecclesiastical architecture.
This is a subject too technical and too varied in character to
admit of description in a limited space; it is necessary,
however, to call attention to the creative achievement of
these centuries. Ecclesiastical architecture had begun in
direct imitation of the Roman and Byzantine, both in

1 This and a number of other Goliardic songs have been translated by
J. A. Symonds in Wine, Women, and Song.